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Congress Faces 
Many Problems 


Foreign Aid, Living Costs, and 
Other Issues in Spotlight 
As Lawmakers Meet 


HE Senators and Representatives 

are back in Washington after the 
Christmas holidays. Congress will be 
in session at least until summer. Dur- 
ing the winter and spring, the law- 
makers will be busy with a number of 
vital problems, foreign and national. 

Both Republicans and Democrats in 
Congress will be cautious about the 
positions they take on important is- 
sues, for there will be a general elec- 
tion next November and the capital 
is already buzzing with politics. The 
voters of the nation will watch to see 
how the parties in Congress line up 
on the big issues of the day. 

The Republicans control both houses 
of Congress. In the Senate there are 
51 Republicans and 45 Democrats. In 
the House there are 245 Republicans, 
188 Democrats, one member of the 
American Labor Party, and there is 
one vacancy. Probably neither Re- 
publicans nor Democrats will stand 
solidly together on any vote, but mem- 
bers of each party usually stick even 
more closely together in an election 
year than at other times. 

A number of problems, still to be 
acted upon by Congress, have already 
been debated, and party positions have 
been taken. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Foreign aid. Part of the aid pro- 
gram has already been enacted. Last 
month Congress approved President 
Truman’s hurry-up call for nearly 600 
million dollars for the immediate re- 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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DRAWING BY JOHNSON 


What Is Germany's Future? 


With the Nation and Its Control Now Hopelessly Divided, Britain, France, 
Working on Plans for Cooperation in Their Areas 


and United States Are 


HAT shall be done with Ger- 
many? That was the number one 
international problem when the Nazis 
surrendered more than two and one- 
half years ago. It is the great world 
problem today. It is more urgent 
than ever since last month’s break-up 
of the Big Four conference in London. 
Russia and the western powers 
(United States, Great Britain, and 
France) came to a flat disagreement 
on several points. One issue was the 
reuniting of Germany. All the Big 
Four nations agreed that the Germans 
should be brought together in a single 
country, but they disagreed about 
the way the new government should be 
set up and supervised. 
There was another dispute on the 
reparations question. In the section 
of Germany which they occupy, the 


Russians are seizing great quantities 
of tools, machinery, foods, and other 
articles and are shipping them to 
Russia. They are taking these things 
as reparations to make up in part for 
what Germany did to Russia during 
the war. 

The western nations argued at the 
conference that, so long as Russia 
takes so much of the German products, 
Germany cannot get on her feet and 
recover from the war. They asked 
Russia to alter her reparations prac- 
tices, or at least to make public the 
amount she was taking. The Russians 
refused to do either. 

The other nations then decided 
that nothing would be gained by 
trying to make permanent plans for 
Germany so long as the Russians con- 
tinue to choke her with reparations 








A Thought for the New Year 
By Walter E. Myer 


HE new year is 
still young; there 
is plenty of time to 
make _ resolutions. 
Why not include in 
your list a deter- 
mination to strive 
for excellence in your work? Don’t be 
‘Batisfied to go along with the crowd in 
@verything you do. The average per- 
“ermance isn’t very high. The world 
demands—you, yourself, demand—some- 
ing better than that. 
Let us suppose, for example, that you 
ate preparing for an airplane flight. You 
‘80 to the field and are ready to enter 
plane and be whisked away into the 
air to a height of thousands of feet. 
“fou suddenly realize how much you are 
pending upon the pilot. You are plac- 
ing your life in his hands. You will be 
Bate only if he is skillful—only if he is 
competent, careful, reliable. 
q You ask someone if he knows anything 
at but this pilot whom you are trusting 


i, 


with your life, and receive this reply: 
“Oh, he is fairly good. He doesn’t 
know too much about the plane, and 
now and then he makes a rather serious 
slip, but on the whole he does pretty 
well. I should say that he is at least 
fair.” 

Or suppose that a member of your 
family is dangerously ill. You ask about 
a physician whom you are thinking of 
calling, and you are told that he is per- 
haps average, that he is not the most 
skillful physician in the city, but that he 
is a good fellow, a good mixer, quite a 
likable chap. 

Will you trust the pilot or the physi- 
cian in such a case? Of course you will 
not, because when much is at stake you 
want the very best. You are not satis- 
fied with mediocrity. You are looking 
for someone who knows, someone who 
is giving to his work the very best of 
his powers, someone who is not only 
capable but reliable. 

Such are the requirements in hundreds 


and thousands of key positions in every 
industry and profession. Our civiliza- 
tion depends for its advancement upon 
the supply of men and women whose 
skill is unquestioned. For these posi- 
tions mediocrity will not do. Advances 
in industry and science are not made 
by those who are satisfied with shoddy 
work or merely average achievement. 
They are made by individuals who put 
forth unusual effort. 

It is well for every young man and 
woman to ponder these facts. Each 
may well ask: “How do I stand? 
What will those who demand excellence 
say when they are told what my stand- 
ing is? Am I fitting myself for one 
of these key positions in American life; 
for a position which calls for unques- 
tioned skill and reliability? Am I pre- 
paring to be a key man in American 
labor or business or science or art? Am 
I to be one of whom people will expect 
much and in whom they will find thor- 
oughness and proved responsibility?” 


demands. They thought it would be 
better to close the conference, so the 
London session adjourned, in an at- 
mosphere of suspicion and hostility. 

The western powers will now con- 
tinue to occupy and govern the zones 
which they hold. The Russians cannot 
obtain reparations from this terri- 
tory unless America, Britain, and 
France agree to it. The Soviet Union 
can, of course, go ahead doing as it 
pleases with the eastern zone. 

Unless some unforeseen development 
should change the course of affairs, 
Germany will be two countries instead 
of one. The eastern section, controlled 
by Russia, is about the size of Mis- 
sissippi and has a population con- 
siderably larger than that of New 
York. It is chiefly agricultural, and 
before the war produced about a third 
of all Germany’s food.. This section, 
however, contains very little mineral 
wealth, and there is not much manu- 
facturing. 

A great deal of food is also pro- 
duced in the strip of territory which 
was taken from Germany after the 
war and given to Poland. Russia 
practically controls this strip, as well 
as her own zone in Germany. Con- 
sequently, the Russians, by their in- 
fluence over Eastern Germany and 
Poland, have considerable quantities 
of food. Moreover, the Polish strip 
produces quite a little coal and steel 
(see map accompanying this article). 

Western Germany, which is con- 
trolled by the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, is about twice as 
large as the Russian zone and its popu- 
lation is two and one-half times as 
great. This region, before the war, 
produced 45 per cent of Germany’s 
food supply, but the population is so 
dense that there never has _ been 
enough food to go around, and the 
people can live only if food is brought 
in from eastern Germany or from 
other countries. 

In the western section 6f Germany, 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Political wishbone 





Congress 


(Concluded from page 1) 


lief of France, Italy, and Austria. 
Party lines were not drawn on this 
issue. A number of Republicans and 
a few Democrats complained about the 
size of the contribution, but members 
of both parties united to authorize 
emergency aid by an overwhelming 
vote. ' 

The Marshall Plan for long-range 
European relief will come up for de- 
cision during the present session. Pro- 
longed debate is probable. President 
Truman has asked Congress to grant 
a total of approximately 16 billion dol- 
lars for a four-year program. The 
present prospect is that a majority of 
both parties will support the plan in 
general, but there will be a determined 
effort on the part of many lawmakers 
to cut down the amount of money 
asked by the President 

In support of the plan, it is argued 
(1) that human beings are in dis- 
tress and should be relieved, and (2) 
that if the nations of Western Europe 
are put on their feet, they will be 
more likely to oppose communism suc- 
cessfully. ‘ 

Opponents of the program will con- 
tend that the United States cannot 
afford to spend so much money on 
Europe, and that if we ship so much 
food and other materials to European 
countries, these products will be ex- 
tremely scarce in the United States, 
prices will continue to rise, and the 
American people will suffer. 

Party lines on this issue are not 
sharply drawn, but debates already 
held indicate that the majority for 
the Marshall Plan will be larger among 
the Democrats than among the Re- 
publicans. Also, the Democrats as a 
whole are expected to support larger- 
scale assistance than the Republicans 
will favor. 


2. Cost of living. The high cost of 
living will be a big issue in Congress 
and also in the November elections. 
Certain efforts to curb inflation. were 
made at the special session of Con- 
gress, but the problem is still ex- 
tremely serious. 


President Truman has outlined a 
program to halt further price rises. 
He has asked Congress for power to 
act along these lines: 

To fix the prices of scarce goods, 
such as food and clething; to hold 
down wages as, well as prices; to 
ration meat, milk, eggs, and other 
scarce goods. The President also 
thinks that rent control should be 
continued, and that restrictions should 
be placed on installment buying. 

The majority of Democrats in Con- 
gress will probably support these pro- 
posals. While the Republicans favor 
certain parts of the program, such as 
rent control and curbs on installment 
buying, most members of this party 
are expected to vote against the re- 
turn of price-and-wage controls. Re- 
publican leaders have likewise ex- 
pressed their disapproval of ration- 
ing scarce foods and goods. 

In general, the Republicans want 
less government regulation of prices, 
wages, and marketing operations than 
the Democrats do. They think that if, 
so far as possible, business is given a 
free hand, production will increase, 
more goods will be manufactured, and 
this will bring prices down. Demo- 
cratic leaders, on the other hand, 
contend that rising prices must be 
checked by the government if we are 
to avoid runaway inflation followed 
by depression. 

3. Tax reduction. The issue is 
clearly defined here. The Republicans 
favor a reduction in income taxes. 
They passed a reduction bill last sum- 
mer, but it was vetoed by President 
Truman. Nearly all the Republicans 
voted for the measure, while the 
Democrats were almost unanimously 
against it. 

The Democrats, in opposing reduc- 
tion, say that people already have more 
money to spend than there are goods 
to buy. When money is more plentiful 
than goods, people will pay high prices, 
thus pushing up the cost of living. In 
view of this fact, most Democrats say, 
the lowering of taxes would make the 
inflation problem more serious than 
it already is. Besides, they maintain, 
taxes should be kept high so the 
government can begin to reduce the 
huge national debt. 


‘was the 


In favor of reduction, the Repub- 


licans argue that the government is — 


spending several times more than it 
did before the war. Many federal 
agencies, it is said, are wasteful and 
are performing unnecessary services. 
The majority of Republicans feel that 
expenses could and should be cut. If 
this were done, they argue, taxpayers 
would put more money into their busi- 
nesses, and production would be in- 
creased to such an extent that the 
supply of goods would catch up to the 
great demand for them, 


4. National defense. This is one 
of the most important issues before 
Congress and the American people. 
Party lines are not divided definitely 
on it. Many members of both parties 
say that we are not keeping up our 
air force and not maintaining our 
strength in other modern implements 
of war. They contend that we must 
increase our defenses, whatever the 
cost, and that if we do not do so, 
national disaster may result. 

Many other Democrats and Republi- 
cans are convinced that we are suffi- 
ciently prepared to protect ourselves 
against attack, and that any additional 
expenditures for armaments would be 
too great a drain upon the American 
people. They point out that our mili- 
tary services are already costing about 
10 billion dollars a year. 

Another point of contention is uni- 
versal military training. On this issue, 
the two parties are also split. A large 
number of both Democrats and Repub- 
licans favor a year’s military training 
for all young men in the country, while 
many members of both parties disap- 
prove the idea. Since there is such 
intense feeling on this subject among 
many people, Congress is not expected 
to vote on the question until after the 
November elections, 


5. Housing. The housing shortage 
is certain to play an important part in 
congressional debates and in the cam- 
paign discussions. It is a big national 
issue, for the shortage interferes with 
the health and comfort of millions. 

The most important bill on the sub- 
ject introduced into Congress last year 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 
This measure called upon the govern- 
ment to spend fairly large sums of 
money each year to stimulate the 
house-building industry, to make it 





ae 





easier for families who need new homes 
to borrow the necessary money, and tg 
assist local communities in the build. 
ing of low-rent dwellings. The bij 
was supported and opposed by both 
Democrats and Republicans. 

In general, however, the Democrats 
stand for a larger measure of goy. 
ernment activity in the building of 
houses than the Republicans do. Many 
more Republicans than Democrats take 
the position that private industry 
alone should be depended upon for 
home construction, with a minimum of 
interference from the government. 

6. Other issues. Among the other 
problems which may come before this 
session of Congress, and which may 
figure in the political campaign, are 
foreign trade, labor legislation, federal 
aid to education, and flood control. As 
the various issues are debated by the 
nation’s lawmakers, the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER will discuss them. 
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In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose.meaning is most 
nearly the same. Turn to page 7, col- 
umn 4, for the correct answers. 


1. His criticisms were acrimonious 
(ak’ri-m6-ni-us). (a) mild (b) sting- 
ing (c) justifiable (d) weak. 

2. They were disgusted at his chur- 
lish (chur’lish) manner. (a) sullen 
(b) ignorant (c) impatient (d) bois- 
terous. 

3. The student was a voracious (vé- 
ri’shus) reader. (a) extremely poor 
(b) excellent (c) dramatic (d) avid 
and eager. 

4. The opponent failed to conceal 
his animosity (an-i-m6s’i-ti). (a) sus- 
picion (b) hostility (c) uneasiness 
(d) curiosity. 

5. He made a meticulous (mé-tik’- 
you-lus) study of the problem. (a) ex- 


tremely careful (b) thoughtless (c) 


superficial (d) fascinating. 

6. The newspapers’ castigation (kas- 
ti-gay’shun) of the plan was widely 
read. (a) fulsome praise (b) severe 
criticism (c) unkind ridicule (d) ex- 
tensive analysis. 
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Fond Mother: “What did your teacher 
think of your playing of the ‘Morning, 
Noon, and Night’ Overture, Son?” 

Son: “After I’d played a few bars, he 
told me to call it a day.” 


* * * 


' 

Teacher: “Bill, how many bones are 
there in your body?” 

Bill: “Nine hundred.” 

Teacher: ‘‘Are you sure? 
than I have.” 

Bill: “Yes, but I had sardines for 
lunch.” 


That’s more 
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CARRUTH IN SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
“Come on out and say that again!” 


Scientists report a vitamin in molasses 
which prevents the hair from turning 
gray. But doesn’t it make it hard to 
get the hat off? 


* * * 


“The only difference between you and 
a mule is that a mule wears a collar.” 
“But I wear a collar, too.” : 
“Then I was mistaken; there’s no dif- 
ference.” 
* * * 


First Mosquito: “Where’s that neW 
mosquito who flew around here last 
night?” 

Second One: “A sad thing happened to 
him. He fell into a can of oil and then 
bumped into a firefly.” 


* * * 
“Why do you think his book is a sue 
cess?” 


“Because people who haven’t read it 
are beginning to say they have.” 


* * * 


You can’t tell—maybe a fish goes home 
and brags about the size of the bait he 


stole. 
* * * 


If anyone says this is a small world, let 
him chase his hat on a windy day. 
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WIDE WORLD 


THIS NEWEST of auto safety gadgets 
spreads sand in front of the rear wheels 
of a car to prevent skidding on icy pave- 
ments. Sand is carried in a tank in the 
ear’s rear compartment and the device is 
operated by a push button on the floor 
in front of the driver. 











Science News 














PLASTIC paint which can be 

used on almost any surface is 
now on the market. This paint gives 
objects a highly glossed finish like 
those of electric refrigerators and 
stoves. Previously, this type of finish 
could be made only by special processes 
in a factory. The new substance is 
fireproof and waterproof, and will 
dry within a few hours after being 
applied. Manufacturers say that use 
of the paint on floors eliminates the 
need for waxing. 


* s * 


Early this year, the armed forces 
wii: be supplied with a more powerful 
fuel than the 100-octane gas now be- 
ing used. The new gasoline will in- 
crease by as much as 15 per cent both 
the speed and range of planes in our 
Air Force, say the authorities. This 
powerful fuel is more difficult to make 
than other gasolines, because it re- 
quires synthetic ingredients which are 
hard to produce in large quantities. 


* * * 


The University of Texas announces 
the development of a process in which 
ink may be removed from newspapers 
and used again. Laboratory tests 
prove that the process may be used 
successfully in printing firms. 


* * * 


Science Service has made its selec- 
tion of the ten biggest science news 
stories for 1947. They are as follows: 

(1) The discovery that infra-red 
rays play a big part in our sense of 
smell. 

(2) The journey of the pilotless 
.plane which crossed the Atlantic with- 
out the help of human hands. 

(3) Making rain by dropping dry 
ice into clouds. 

(4) New discoveries in the ever- 
growing plastics industry. 

(5) The discovery of new radioac- 
tive isotopes by atomic scientists. 

(6) The greatest display of sun- 
spots in more than 100 years. 

(7) A new cure for tuberculosis 
by the use of streptomycin. 

(8) The development of jet bomb- 
ers and other jet planes, resulting in 
greater speeds. 

(9) Discovery of. a 10,000-year-old 
human skeleton in Mexico. 

(10) A camera which produces a 
photoprint in one process. 


By HAZEL LEwIs. 














The Thorny Task of Dividing Palestine 


Bitter Opposition of Many Arabs Complicates Problem 


HE work of dividing Palestine into 

two states—one for the Jews and 
the other for the Arabs—is under way. 
In spite of the riots that have fol- 
lowed the UN General Assembly’s 
approval of the partition plan, a spe- 
cial committee of UN members is go- 
ing ahead with arrangements for elec- 
tions in the new nations, and is draw- 
ing the final boundary lines. 

The committee’s job will not be 
easy because Arabs throughout the 
Middle East are still bitterly opposed 
to the partition. Many observers be- 
lieve, though, that the division will be 
completed within a few months, and 
that the Arabs will finally yield to 
the decision reached by the United 
Nations. 

The plan, which was decided upon 
after a UN group had made a special 
study in Palestine, gives slightly more 
than half the country’s 10,000 square 
miles to the Jews. In order to give each 
new state a share in Palestine’s re- 
sources, the committee found that it 
could not divide the country into 
northern and southern areas. Instead 
it was necessary to create the checker- 
board arrangement shown in the ac- 
companying map, because of problems 
involving population and resources. 

Palestine, which is about the size 
of Maryland, is not a wealthy country. 
Along the Mediterranean is a fertile 
but narrow coastal plain. Citrus 
fruits, vineyards, and wheat grow in 
this area. Dairy and poultry farms 
are being developed. 

Behind this plain is a rough, hilly 
area that is dry and _ inhospitable. 
Jerusalem is situated here, but other- 
wise the territory is occupied only by 
wandering shepherds. The eastern 
part of Palestine is made up of the 
Jordan River Valley, another desert 
area. 

Palestine’s importance comes in 
part from the fact that three great 





religions—the Jewish, the Christian, 
and the Moslem—look to Jerusalem as 
a Holy City. The country’s location at 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea has also made it a key area. It is 
close to the great trade routes from 
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UN PLAN for the division of Palestine 


East to West, and it is crossed by pipe- 
lines that bring oil from the fields of 
Iraq to the port at Haifa. 

Under the division plan, Jerusalem 
and the neighboring territory, includ- 
ing Bethlehem, are to be set aside as 
an international zone supervised by 
the United Nations. Jerusalem is 
still a religious shrine, and it is the 
center of life and culture for central 
Palestine. Commercially, though, the 
city is not of great importance. 


The proposed Jewish state will con- 
tain 538,000 Jews and 397,000 Arabs. 
In the north, the state includes the 
eastern part of Galilee, a fertile, well- 
developed farming area. The Sea of 
Galilee and the River Jordan, on the 
eastern boundary of the territory, 
furnish water for irrigation and 
hydro-electric power. 

The coastal area under Jewish con- 
trol has two important cities—Haifa 
and Tel Aviv. Haifa is Palestine’s 
only first-rate port. Jaffa, another 
important city in this area, is chiefly 
Arab in population and has been given 
to the Arab state. 

The southern part of the Jewish ter- 
ritory, Negeb, is primarily a desert 
populated by nomadic tribes. The 
Jews feel, though, that this area can 


‘be transformed by irrigation so that 


it will offer homes to thousands of 
European refugees. 

Resources of the Arab state are 
similar to those which will be given 
to the Jews. Western Galilee, in the 
northern part of this state, is a fertile 
farming country. The inland area 
around Jerusalem is a hilly desert 
bounded by the Jordan River and the 
Dead Sea. Here, as in the Jewish 
state, the Jordan could provide power 
sites and water for irrigation. Waters 
from the Dead Sea, available also to 
the Jewish state, yield chlorine, sul- 
phuric acid, and potash. 

The Arabs’ coastal plain, in south- 
ern Palestine, is well suited for farm- 
ing, but.it contains no good port. The 
Arab state is to be made up of 804,000 
Arabs and 10,000 Jews. 

Under the partition plan the new 
states are to have a single system of 
money, and they are to operate the 
railways, highways, postal, and other 
communications systems jointly. Irri- 
gation and soil conservation projects 
are supposed to be developed by the 
two states working together. 








Letters 





From Our Readers 








A few weeks ago I saw a cartoon with 
a caption that went something like this: 
“Tt’s hard for many of us to get excited 
about a hungry child in Europe 3,000 
miles away, but if that same child were 
seated at our own dinner table, we would 
gladly share our food rather than see her 
starve.” 

The cartoon made me think that, in 
spite of today’s prices, we still live a very 
prosperous life. We can scarcely realize 
the hardships that the Europeans are 
suffering. If we could, we would be more 
anxious to support the Friendship Train 
government restrictions on eating, an 
the Marshall Plan. 

DICK PRICE, 
Redding, California. 


~ * * 


I agree with Harriet Goldenberg when 
she says that if we send food and clothing 
to the war-torn countries, we shall 
weaken ourselves. Europe will use what 
we send to get ready for another war. 
Europe started the war, so it should re- 


build itself. 
SALLY THOMPSON, 
Onamia, Minnesota. 


* 2&2 


While James Petrillo may be wrong 
in forbidding the making of recordings, 
the few large record companies have not 
helped the situation much in the past. 
They compete with each other for the 
outstanding “name” artists and pay them 
huge sums. The average musician is left 
out because the record companies say 
only the “name” records sell. 

FAE ARNOLD, 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. 


After reading the letter by Donald F. 
Yapp of Lima, New York, I want to say 
that I disagree with him. Every word 
of advertising on the radio is not essen- 
tial. It is sickening to have a favorite 
program interrupted every few minutes 
while someone tells you that you should 
buy this or that. Some advertising is 
necessary, but I think the amount should 
be limited. A brief commercial attracts 
as much attention as does a long one. 

HARRIET LONG, 
Ellsworth, Kansas. 


x FT F 


A recent letter to this column said that 
another war cannot be prevented. I en- 
tirely disagree with this opinion. It is 
thinking of this kind that starts wars. 
If we stop thinking about war, and em- 

hasize peacetime pursuits, we will not 
ave a World War III. 

DON HESCH, 

Oregon City, Oregon. 

















Robert De Voe, when he says Europe 
should rebuild by itself, presented a view 
that is both dangerous and selfish. No 
small group of devastated countries can 
rebuild themselves without aid from’ the 
outside. Our forefathers received aid 
from France and other European na- 
tions. During the recent war, Europe 
lost homes, land, and people. : By com- 
parison we lost very little. In aiding 
Europe we shall be doing more than help- 
ing that continent. We shall be practi: 2 
ening ourselves by combatting commu- 
nism. 

AMERICAN HISTORY CLASS, 
Presque Isle, Maine. 


x * 


I suggest that instead of crime stories 
on the radio we have programs that tell 
of the adventures and ways of people in 
other lands. These could be as interest- 
ing as mystery programs, and they would 
help us to see how much alike all people 
are. They would also be a step in de- 
veloping better world relationships. 


JUNE FOSS, 
St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin. 





Pronunciations 


Tel Aviv—tél’ ah-vév’ 
Haifa—hi'fah 

Negeb—nég’éb 
Nablus—nah-bl0os’ 

Attilio Gatti—at-tél’y6 gaht’té 
Saarbruecken—zahr’ brook’én 
Freiburg—tfri'boork 
Aachen—ah’kén 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


ELEPHANTS are work animals in Burma—a British colony that will become 
independent tomorrow 


Notice to Teachers 


The current events test for the first 
semester will appear in this paper next 
week. It will be based on the issues of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER from Sep- 
temper 8, 1947, to January 5, 1948, 
inclusive, and thus will not cover the 
paper in which it appears. — 

If it-is desired to have the students 
read the January 12th issue before the 
test is given, the test may be clipped 
out in advance without removing any 
of the other contents. The answer 
key will be published in the January 
12th issue of The Civic Leader. 


African Explorers 


A group of Americans headed by the 
veteran explorer, Attilio Gatti, is now 
on its way to the wildest parts of 
Africa. During the next six months 
the expedition will journey into the 
most remote sections of Uganda, Tan- 
ganyika, and Kenya. Its activities 
will range from climbing the highest 
African mountain to submerging in a 
special tank beneath the surface of 
jungle rivers. 

Among the natives that the expedi- 
tion will visit are the pygmies who 
live at the foot of the range known 
as the Mountains of the Moon and a 
tribe whose people are seven feet tall. 
One of Commander Gatti’s objectives 
is to track down an animal no white 
man has ever seen—a creature larger 
than the chimpanzee, gorilla, or 
orangutan. In previous expeditions 
Gatti has heard from natives many 
stories about this animal. He believes 
their stories are true, and on this trip 
he hopes to find the creature and 
photograph it. 

Although the expedition will be in 
the mountains and jungles for six 
months, it will never lose touch with 
the United States. By radio it will 
receive news from home and will broad- 
cast daily reports of its progress. 


Independence for Burma 


Tomorrow there will be rejoicing 
all over Burma. This Far Eastern 
land of pagodas and tinkling temple 
bells that Kipling wrote about is—on 
January 6—getting its independence. 
Although it will withdraw entirely 
from the British Empire, there will 


continue to be some business and mili- 
tary ties with Great Britain. 

Burma, situated on the Indian 
Ocean between Siam and India, is 
blessed by a productive soil and other 
natural resources. It has been a prize 
sought by many countries. The Brit- 
ish had controlled it for more than 
a hundred years when Japan seized 
it in the last war. Following the end 
of the war, Burma demanded her in- 
dependence from Britain, and tomor- 
row she will achieve her goal. 

Self-rule for Burma and her 17 
million people is the latest step of 
Great Britain in withdrawing from 
Asia. Nationalist movements in this 
part of the world are strong. Since 
the war the British have given up 
their control of India, have taken 
steps to give Ceylon home rule, and 
are now withdrawing from Burma. 
Although some people regret that Brit- 
ain is breaking up much of her em- 
pire, many others feel that this step 
marks the logical growth of democracy 
in colonial lands.throughout the world. 


Educational Report 


More than a year ago the United 
States Office of Education appointed 
a committee to study the quality of 
American schools. That group re- 
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installed in a 


AN ITALIAN radio set 
coffee table 


y of the Week 


cently made its first major report. 
It says that schools throughout the 
nation are improving noticeably, but 
that our educational system still has 
serious defects. 

One important improvement is a 
general rise of 13 per cent in teachers’ 
salaries during the past year. These 
salaries now average about $2,550 an- 
nually, although teachers in some lo- 
calities receive yearly incomes as low 
as $1,000. 

Better school buildings are also be- 
ing provided. Many new ones are 
under construction, and old ones are 
being repaired. 

On the unpleasant side, these facts 
are mentioned: The cost of living has 
risen so rapidly that increased salaries 
generally do not permit teachers to 
live even as well as they did in former 
years. Moreover, the teachers are 
still receiving less for their services 
than are many workers whose jobs 
require little skill or advance prepara- 
tion. 

The nation still needs far more 
teachers than it will have for a num- 
ber of years. School buildings, al- 
though they are being improved, are 
not yet adequate. 

The committee urges adults to keep 
in close touch with the schools in 
their communities and work with or- 
ganizations that are seeking to better 
educational conditions. Moreover, it 
has words of encouragement for young 
people who are considering teaching as 
a career. The educational field, it 
declares, “‘is one in which opportunities 
are likely to multiply.” 


“Gamblers” in Grain 


A congressional committee is in- 
vestigating speculation in grain. Such 
speculation is a common practice. A 
man, for example, will buy wheat, pos- 
sibly thousands of bushels of it. He 
does this in the hope that it will go 
up in value, in which case he will make 
a great deal of money. Of course, if 
it should go down in value, he would 
lose, but he takes that chance. 

If many people are buying wheat, 
hoping for a rise, or if a few people 
are buying huge quantities of it, the 
increased purchases will tend to boost 
the price. There will be less wheat on 
the market, and buyers will bid against 
one another for the scarce supplies, 
thereby pushing up the price. 

It is not illegal to speculate in wheat, 
but at a time like this, when people are 
suffering because of grain shortages 
and high prices, it is certainly not 
patriotic for one to do anything which 
will keep vital food off the market and 
cause prices to soar still higher. 

The congressional committee, more- 
over, is at work on another angle of 
the problem. The government is buy- 
ing large quantities of wheat and is 
sending the grain to Europe. These 
government purchases add to the 
scarcity of wheat in this country and 
cause the price to rise. 

Certain government officials know 
how much the government is going to 
buy, and this knowledge is worth a 
great deal to speculators. 
find out in advance what the govern- 
ment intends to do, they will know 
when prices will probably rise and they 
will buy at such a time. 

It is charged in Congress that prom- 
inent government officials have used 
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their knowledge to speculate and make 
money for themselves, or that they 
have given information to their 
friends. That, of course, will be a 
serious offense if it can be proved 
that any official has been guilty of such 
a practice. 
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Winter Olympics 
Late this month the Winter Olympic 7" 
Games will get underway at St. er 
Moritz, Switzerland. Many of the 8 of 
American athletes who will take part Mu 
are already in Europe. The members awe 
of the U. S. ski team are now prac- hig 
ticing on the mountain slopes of tha 
Davos, a few miles north of St. Moritz. hig 
Members of the skating, ice hockey, “4 
and bobsledding teams are also busily at 
preparing for international competi- 
tion. “Fi 


The American ski team is regarded 
as the strongest ever to have repre- A 
sented this country. During the next hav 
two or three weeks it will compete bee 
in various meets in order to become call 
familiar with the methods of Euro- * 
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SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


AND EVERYWHERE that Mary went we 


pean skiers. Its members vary in age ! 
all the way from 40-year-old Sverre Sti 
Fredheim of St. Paul, Minnesota, to in 
15-year-old Andrea Mead, a_ high ge 
school student from Rutland, Ver- Wo 
mont, Fredheim, who took part in the 
last Winter Olympics, is a veteran 
ski jumper, while Andrea Mead is one 
of America’s ablest young skiing 
artists. 
Although the modern Olympic Games 
date back to 1896, not until 1924 was 
there competition on snow and ice. 
In that year winter games were held) 
in France. The last competition was 
in Germany in 1936. At that time 
the team from Norway won most of 
the skating and skiing events. This 
year it is believed that the Americans ~ 
are capable of giving the other teams 
stout competition. 


ClO Wage Demands 


In all probability the forty-odd 
unions of the CIO will soon be asking” 
for new pay raises. In the CIO, as 
in other unions, labor contracts are 
in effect for a specific period—usually 
one year. When the specified time is 
up, a new contract must be signed be- it 
tween the union and the employer. = 
Most of the contracts of CIO unions Ci 
expire during the next few months, bs 
and President Philip Murray has an- — 
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EIGHT LEADING EXPORTS of the United States. 
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DRAWING BY CRAIG 


Our chief imports, in order of importance, are: coffee, paper, metals other than iron, crude rubber, sugar, vegetable 


oils, wool, and petroleum. At the present time we are exporting to other countries more than two and a half times as much as we are importing from them 


nounced that they will ask for “sub- 
stantial” wage increases. 

This announcement has touched off 
a controversy. Some agree with Mr. 
Murray that higher wages for work- 
ers are now necessary in view of the 
high cost of living. Others believe 
that if employers are forced to pay 
higher wages now, they will boost their 
prices still more. 


"Thunder in the Valley” 


A novel which most young people 
have read—“Bob, Son of Battle’”—has 
been made into an exciting movie 
called “Thunder in the Valley.” It is 
a story of the picturesque Scottish 
highlands where a mysterious killer is 
stalking among the herds of sheep 
and has roused the shepherds to a 
fury. Heading the cast in this tech- 
nicolor film are Edmund Gwen, Lon 
McCallister, and Peggy Ann Garner. 
We highly recommend this movie. 


The Russian Ruble 


The Russian people are now some- 
what accustomed to the changes which 
took place in their money just be- 
fore Christmas. The government col- 
lected all the money the people were 
using, and issued new money to take 
its place. 

In making the swap, each Russian 
received 1 new ruble for every 10 
old rubles in his pocket. Those who 
had money invested in government 
bonds fared slightly better. They 
were given 3-1/3 new rubles for every 
10 old ones. 

If this were to happen in the United 
States, all of us would have to turn 
in the dollars which we now have, and 
get new ones to take their place. We 
would be given 1 new dollar for every 


10 old ones. For every 10 dollars in 
government bonds, we would get $3.33. 
We would not like such a trade. 

The reason the Russian government 
took this action was that prices had 
risen to extremely high levels. They 
continued to climb because people had 
more money to spend than there were 
products to buy. As a result, the 
Russian people were bidding against 
each other to buy food and manu- 
factured goods. 

To bring prices down, Russian of- 
ficials simply took some money away 
from the people. 


Safety Hints 


Now that snow is blanketing much 
of the northern part of the country, 
driving conditions are sure to be 
hazardous for several months. During 
the wiriter, traffic death rates are 50 
per cent higher in many areas than 
they are in the summer. During the 
season of ice and snow, drivers should 
use the utmost caution. 

Professor Ralph Moyer of Iowa 
State College, an authority on auto- 
motive safety, recently gave “seven 
ways to drive and stay alive in the 
winter.” They are as follows: 

1. Get the “feel” 

starting out. 

2. Adjust speed to weather and road 

conditions, 

8. Slow down well in advance of 

curves and intersections. 


of the road in 


4. Use tire chains when snow or ice 
prevail. 

5. Keep windshield free of snow, 
ice, fog, and frost. 

6. Follow vehicles at safer distances. 
Signal for turns or stops. 

7. Apply brakes with a gentle pump- 
ing motion on glare ice. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX FILMS 


LON MC CALLISTER and Peggy Ann Garner in a scene from.““Thunder in the Valley” 
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United Nations in Action | 








HE United Nations “Little As- 

sembly” is having its, first meeting 
today at Lake Success, New York. 
This body was set up last fall to 
carry on the work of the UN during 
the months that the General Assembly 
is not in session. 

Each UN member 
ete is entitled to have 
one representative 
on the Little As- 
sembly, but Russia 
and five of her fol- 
lowers have said 
that they will not 
attend. The Soviet 
Union is strongly 
opposed to this new 
agency, contending 
that it will deal 
with problems which the United Na- 
tions Security Council is supposed to 
handle. 

During the coming months, the Lit- 
tle Assembly .will take up a wide 
variety of subjects, but it will not 
take final action on any matter. It 
will hand its findings on to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which will consider 





Trygve Lie 


them at the regular session next Sep- 
tember. Nevertheless, debates in the 
new body will indicate how the various 
nations line up on important inter- 
national issues and disputes. 

Trygve Lie, Secretary General of 
the UN, will preside over the Little 
Assembly until a chairman is chosen 
by the members of that body. 


* * * 


A contest dealing with the United 
Nations is now open to high schools 
throughout the country. The contest 
winner will be determined by a nation- 
wide examination on April 9. First 
prize will be a European trip or a cash 
award of $500 to be used in the win- 
ning student’s further education. Ad- 
ditional local prizes will be offered in 
many states. 

This contest is sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations. Schools wishing to take part 
in the contest may receive a registra- 
tion blank and obtain free study mate- 
rials by writing the spensoring or- 
ganization at 45 East 65th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 








Straight Thinking = = By Clay Coss 








EWARE of all extremes, and be- 
ware particularly of cocksureness 
or indecision. 

The cocksure individual is a master 
of snap judgments. He picks up an 
idea from someone, and if he likes it 
he makes it his. He doesn’t weigh 
it. He doesn’t test it by considering 
arguments against it. He simply 
adopts it and, from that time forth, 
it is as sacred to him as if it had come 
by divine revelation. 

At the other extreme we find the 
person who is always undecided. In 
a praiseworthy effort to be open- 
minded, to suspend judgment until he 
has gathered enough evidence on both 
sides, this individual goes on and on 
with his pros and cons without ever 
arriving at an opinion. He doesn’t 
realize that thinking, without decision 
and action, will not solve the pressing 
problems of our time. 

Life will not wait for us to get all 
the evidence on every issue, and to 
sift it thoroughly. The Presidential 
election will be upon us before we know 
everything about the candidates and 
their records. The problems of Eu- 
rope and the Far East are crying out 
for solution, and we cannot wait in- 
definitely ‘to decide what our policy 
shall be concerning them. 


So the sensible course lies between 
the extremes of cocksureness and in- 
decision. In considering a problem, 
get evidence on both sides, weigh it 
as carefully as time permits, and reach 
a tentative conclusion. But—and this 
is important—be ready to change your 
mind as often as new evidence indi- 
cates that you should. 

Don’t be afraid of being branded in- 
consistent. Many newspaper readers 
eriticize certain 
editors and column- 
ists for changing 
their opinions on 
issues from time to 
time. Such readers 
are being unreason- 
able, for no one 
should close his 
mind to new facts 
and opinions. 

“Of course, some 
individuals switch 
from one idea to another so frequently 
that they themselves can’t be sure 
what they think, nor can anyone else. 
The wise policy, in every case, is to 
avoid extremes. Keep your mind alert 
and fiexible, but form opinions when 
you have obtained a reasonable number 
of facts and are familiar with con- 
flicting points of view. 
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the great manufacturing industries 
are to be found. Before the war, 80 
per cent of Germany’s coal came from 
this territory, and 86 per cent of her 
steel. 

The western part of Germany has 
been divided into three zones, occu- 
pied sefarately by America, - Britain, 
and France. These three nations are 
expected to throw their zones together, 
thus uniting all of Germany except 
the eastern section held by the Rus- 
sians and Poles. An effort will be 
made to restore the industries of 
Western Germany, but the difficulties 
in the way are tremendous. 

Production is at a low point. Busi- 
ness in the Ruhr Valley, a region 
which before the war teemed with 
industrial activity, is operating at a 
snail’s pace. Coal production is only 
half what it was before the war, and 
steel production has fallen to a sixth 
the prewar rate. When great indus- 
tries like these are flattened out, 
unemployment is an extremely serious 
problem. 

There are several explanations for 
the lag in German industrial output. 
The wartime bombing wreaked havoc 
in the Germany cities, and all shat- 
tered factories have not been repaired. 

Many plants still in good condi- 
tion have been closed for lack of coal 
and of raw materials. A grim factor 
in the falling off of production is the 
inefficiency of workers who are too 





(Concluded from page 1) 


ill-fed to carry on at usual speeds. 

A resident of western Germany now 
has about a third as much food as 
the average American does, or perhaps 
half as much as the average German 
received before the: war. The meager 
rations leave the 45 million inhabit- 
ants of western Germany hungry 
most of the time. But hunger is not 
their only problem. Ernest O. Hauser, 
writing for the Saturday Evening 
Post, quotes a German housewife’s 
complaint: 


Constant Misery 


“It’s the constant frustration that 
makes life so miserable. All day long, 
misery stares you in the face. You 
get up in the morning and want to 
wash—instead of soap you find a 
scratchy piece of clay. You want to 
put some water on to boil, but if you 
don’t watch your gas they’ll cut it off 
next month. You’ve got your quart of 
skimmed milk, but half the time the 
milk is sour when it gets to town on 
account of transportation. 

“Your husband complains because 
his razor blade is dull and no new 
ones to be had. Or he has broken 
his shoelace again and there’s no 
place for another knot. At night you 
have to watch the light, because if this 
bulb is burned out there’ll be no re- 
placement. I can’t even have the hole 
in the wall patched. The stonemason 
won’t come unless I feed him.” 
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EIGHTY PER CENT of the coal, 86 per cent of the steel, and 45 per cent of the food produced in Germany before the war 


came from the western part of the nation 


Germany’s Future Vitally Concerns World 


Hunger is one of the big difficulties 
in German schools. A group of Amer- 
ican educators, visiting Germany last 
winter, frequently asked pupils about 
their meals. One morning, at a typi- 
cal school, they were told that only 
a third of the students had eaten 
breakfast. Moreover, books and other 
classroom supplies are scarce. School 
buildings are cold and dreary. 

This catalogue of German miseries 
is not to be taken as evidence that 
conditions in Germany are worse than 
in other parts of Europe. They are 
not even so bad as in certain nations, 
such as Greece. Some of the worst 
sufferers are not the Germans but the 
victims of Germany. 

It is nevertheless a fact that the 
industries of western Germany are 
badly crippled, many people are un- 
employed, food supplies are scarce. 
These facts must be taken into account 
by the governments of the United 
States, Great Britain and France. 

As one surveys the European scene 
and refiects upon the probable con- 
sequences of the London conference 
failure, certain questions demand con- 
sideration. Among them are these: 


1. Can Germany prosper so long 
as she is divided into two sections? 


It will be difficult for the Germans 
to continue divided as they are at 
present. The people in the western 
factory district have always obtained 


a great deal of their food from 
agricultural east, and eastern 
many has traded food to the weg 
for machinery, electrical goods, tools, 
chemicals, and manufactured article 
of many kinds. 

If a wall is erected between the ty 
divisions, both will suffer. The only 
way out of their troubles will be t 
develop trade with foreign countries 
For example, if the western German 
can no longer carry on commerce with 
the eastern section they may trade 
a large part of their manufactured 
products for food purchased in west. 
ern and central Europe. It will not 
be easy, however, to develop such com. 
merce. 


2. How will a divided Germany af. 
fect the rest of Europe economically? 


The consequences will be serious for 
all of Europe. If Germany is divided 
permanently, she probably will not he 
very prosperous. Her industries may 
be expected to dwindle. She cannot 
buy as much as she bought before the 
war from the countries of Europe 
and will not have as much to sell them, 

This will tend to keep industry 
from prospering in other parts of 
Europe. It will place difficulties 
in the way of the Marshall Plan, whose 
purpose it is to stimulate industry 
throughout Europe. 

It is not at all certain, however, that 
Germany will be completely divided, 
even though the Russians hold one 
section and the western powers the 
other. It is quite likely that there 
may be considerable trade across the 
barrier, just as there is now some 
trade between Soviet-controlled east- 
ern Europe and western Europe. 





3. What will be the political effects 
of a disunited Germany? 


It is likely that the western nations 
and Russia will now enter upon a com: 
petition to see which can gain the 
favor of the Germans. If the Ger- 
mans in the Russian zone are better 
fed than those in the industrial west, 
the western Germans will find it out 
and be dissatisfied with the Ameri- 
cans, British, and French. Dissatis- 
faction may mount to hatred, and the 
Germans may seek to unite with 
Russia. 

If, on the other hand, the Soviet 
leaders continue to take Germal 
goods of all kinds as reparations; if 
they continue their policy of holding 
thousands of eastern Germans at slave 
labor, Russia may be hated and feared. 
There may then be no danger of 4 
German-Russian alliance in the years 
to come. 

Our country, together with Britain 
and France, is faced with some vitally 
important decisions concerning the 
Germans under our control. If we 
help them rebuild their industries, all 
Europe will probably benefit from al 
economic standpoint. Unless, how 
ever, there is permanent supervisiol 
of the Germans, there will always 
be the danger that they may join with 
Russia and use their industries fot 
war purposes. 

On the other hand, if we don’t help 
western Germany revive her indus: 
trial life, the people of that region will 
not be able to buy essential food from 
the outside, and they will be poverty 
stricken and bitter toward us. j 

American, British, and French offi 
cials must decide what to do in view 
of this uncertain situation. Al 
thoughtful Americans should devote 
study and discussion to a solution of 
this extremely important problem. — 
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PARTY CONTROL of Congress and the Presidency throughout the years. 
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[] rePustican Party 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY 





DRAWING BY TODD 


The two major parties were evenly divided in the Senate during the second session of the 72nd 


Congress, but the Republicans, supported by a Farmer-Labor party senator, had actual control. 


Historical Backgrounds - - Changing Congress 


S we witness the assembling of 

Congress in the national capital 

this week, it is interesting to trace 

the changes which our national legis- 

lature has undergone in the course 
of our history. 

The Continental Congress, which ex- 
isted before the drafting of the Con- 
stitution, had little power. After the 
13 colonies won their independence, 
they were not willing to grant power 
to a strong national government. The 
Continental Congress was not per- 
mitted to raise money by taxation. It 
had to depend upon voluntary grants 
by the states. It could not regulate 
trade among the states. It could 
not do many of the things which the 
congress of a strong nation must do. 

This situation was remedied by the 
new Constitution adopted in 1789. 
Congress was given the power to 
raise money and to regulate trade 
among the states and with foreign 
countries. The states could no longer 
erect tariff walls on their borders. 
Congress could coin money, raise and 
equip armies, and declare war. In 
short, it was given power to deal with 
the problems which were at that time 
considered to be national in scope. 


Since then the nature of our prob- 
lems has changed. New problems have 
arisen, and if they have seemed to 
concern the entire nation, Congress 
has stepped in to deal with them. 

At the present time we find Congress 
passing laws regulating the relations 
between capital and labor, passing 
wage-and-hour legislation, taxing the 
incomes of our people, considering laws 
to promote better health and improved 
housing conditions. Congress now 
does a great many things which would 
have seemed strange to the makers of 
the Constitution. 

Whether too much power has been 
taken by Congress—whether it is now 
doing things which should be left to 
the states, or which should not be 
done at all—is a question about which 
there is much dispute. But the fact 
is that Congress has steadily in- 
creased its power during the past 150 
years, 

A second important development has 
been the gaining of more power over 
Congress by the people. In the early 
days of the Republic the Senate was 
not elected by the people at all, but 
by the state legislatures. In a number 
of states the people who did not own 








property were denied the right to vote 
for members of the legislature, so the 
Senate was elected by relatively un- 
democratic means. 

The House of Representatives was 
elected by the people, but in certain 
states only property owners had the 
right to vote for members of Congress. 
The women could not vote at all, and 
there were other restrictions which 
kept large numbers of people away 
from the polls. 

During the nineteenth century most 
of the property restrictions were abol- 
ished. After the Civil War, the 
Negroes were permitted to vote, al- 
though many of them were kept from 
the polls by unlawful means. In 1913, 
the Constitution was changed so that 
Senators were elected by direct vote 
of the people. After World War I, 
women were given the right to vote. 
By these means, Congress became more 
truly representative of all the Ameri- 
can people. 

We see in our Congress today, there- 
fore, a legislative body which has 
steadily grown in power and influence, 
but which at the same time has been 
brought more directly under the con- 
trol of the people. 





American Presidents = = First of a Series 


This is the first in a series of articles 
about American Presidents. These 
thumbnail sketches will review the 
lives and accomplishments of our Presi- 
dents, from Washington to Truman. 
They will appear each week in THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER from now until 
shortly after the election next Novem- 
ber. To save space, abbreviated sen- 
tence forms are used. Students of 
American history and current affairs 
may find it helpful to clip the articles 
for their notebooks, 


Youth. Born on a Virginia farm in 
1732; lived at Mount Vernon with his 
half-brother Lawrence after the death 
of his father; was tutored by a 
schoolmaster; liked mathematics. At 
the age of 16, decided to become a 
surveyor; was employed by Lord Fair- 
fax to survey western lands. 

On a voyage to the West Indies, 
contracted smallpox which left his face 
Scarred for life. Became a tall, broad- 
shouldered youth; an excellent horse- 
Man. Inherited Mount Vernon on the 
death of his half-brother in 1752; 
took a keen interest in new methods 
of farming; played an active role in 
the Virginia militia, 

Military career. At the age of 21, 
appointed by Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia to warn the French to with- 


| draw from the Ohio territory; com- 





Wea 


pleted the dangerous mission success- 
fully; became an officer in the Vir- 
ginia militia; gained valuable military 
experience during the French and In- 
dian War (1756-63). 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War, was chosen to be commander-in- 
chief of the American army; outwitted 
the stronger British forces on many 
occasions; showed unconquerable de- 
termination; inspired and held to- 
gether his poorly equipped troops, 
from the terrible winter at Valley 
Forge to final victory at Yorktown. 





WIDE WORLD 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Political career. Had no desire for 
public office, but became a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention in 
1787; was chosen to preside over the 
meetings; helped to bring about the 
ratification of the new Constitution 
by giving it his support. Became the 
first President of the United States, 
the only one ever elected by unanimous 
vote of the electoral college. Inaugu- 
rated at New York on April 30, 1789; 
appointed Thomas Jefferson to be Sec- 
retary of State, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton as Secretary of the Treasury. 

Generally favored Hamilton’s plans 
for strengthening the government; es- 
tablished the nation’s money system 
on a sound basis; steered a neutral 
course when war broke out between 
England and France; firmly estab- 
lished the new government during his 
two terms as President, then retired 
to his beloved Mount Vernon. 

Appraisal. One of the great men of 
all time, chiefly because of his strength 
of character. Not a brilliant states- 
man or profound scholar, but a stead- 
fast patriot who served his country 
unselfishly; a leader who was admired 
and respected for his honesty, good 
judgment, and devotion to duty. De- 
scribed by an English historian as 
“the noblest figure that ever stood in 
the forefront of a nation’s life.” 





[Study Guide 


Congress 


1. Why do both parties in Congress 
want to make particularly good records 
during this session? 


2. What, if anything, is the difference 
of opinion between the parties on the 
foreign aid issue? 





3. In what way do the Republicans and 
Democrats disagree on the problem of 
reducing the cost of living? 


4. How are the two parties divided on 
the tax reduction issue? 


5. Why will many Democrats and Re- 
publicans be reluctant to act one way or 
the other on Universal Military Training 
this year? 


Discussion 


1. Are you a Republican or a Demo- 
crat? What made you decide upon the 
party which you favor? Do you think 
the basis upon which you made your 
decision is a good one? 


2. What do you consider to be the im- 
portant differences between the two 
major parties? 

3. Which of them takes a position on 
inflation nearest to your own opinion on 
the subject? Defend this position. 


Germany 


1. What was the nature of the con- 
troversy among the Big Four nations 
on the German reparations issue? 


2. Compare the Russian zone of Ger- 
many with the section controlled by the 
three western powers as to industries 
and population. 


8. Briefly describe the plight of the 
German people today. 


4. How are eastern and western Ger- 
many dependent upon éach other? 


5. Why may European recovery in 
general be held back by German dis- 
unity and depression? 

6. What kind of a contest may Russia 
and the western powers engage in with 
respect to Germany? 


Discussion 


1. Should the United States contribute 
large sums of money to help raise the 
living standards of the western Ger- 
mans? Why or why not? 

2. If your answer is “no” to the first 
question, what do you think our policy 
should be toward Germany? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is meant by speculation in 
grain? 

2. What Asiatic country is obtaining 
its independence this week? 

8. Why do the Russian people have less 
money than they had a month ago? 

4. When and where will the Winter 
Olympics be held? 


5. Who is Attilio Gatti, and why is he 
in the news? 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 
1. (b) stinging; 2. (a) sullen; 3. (d) 
avid and eager; 4. (b) hostility; 5. 
(a) extremely careful; 6..(b) severe 
criticism. 
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A Career for 


NE of the most promising careers 

for the future is that of psychi- 
atry. A person who has the natural 
ability for the work and can secure the 
necessary education is almost assured 
of success. The fact should be borne 
in mind, however, that in order to be- 
come a practitioner in this field, one 
must have a good intellect, he must 
have interest in people, and he must 
look forward to at least 10 years 
of study (including an internship) 
after he finishes high school. 

The psychiatrist is a doctor who 
specializes in treating mental illness. 
For centuries diseases of the mind 
were ridiculed by the general public, 
or were looked upon with superstition 
and prejudice. Since World War I, 
however, these attitudes have changed. 
Now most of us accept the fact that 
mental disease is as real as physical 
disability and that it can often be 
cured with the proper treatment. 


Types of Ailments 


In speaking of mental disease, we 
do not necessarily mean _ insanity. 
The psychiatrist deals with much 
less severe psychological maladjust- 
ments—those shown by constant irri- 
tableness, cruelty, alcoholism, melan- 
cholia, and other symptoms. 

When he begins work with a patient, 
a psychiatrist gives thorough physi- 
cal, chemical, and psychological tests. 
He tries to find the cause of the 
patient’s behavior, and then plans a 
course of treatment. This may take 
the form of consultations in which 
the doctor tries to explain the roots of 
the illness and help the patient work 
out his own remedies. At _ times, 
however, treatment with drugs, mas- 
sage, exercise, and other therapeutical 
devices may be necessary. 


People 


ROMINENT among the Democrats 

in the Senate are Alben Barkley 
of Kentucky and Tom Connally of 
Texas. Both are veteran lawmakers, 
having been members of Congress 
for more than 30 years. Barkley is 
now Democratic leader in the Senate, 
while Connally is the Democrats’ 
highest ranking member on the im- 
portant Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. 

Born in a log cabin in Kentucky 70 
years ago, Barkley worked his way 
through college and law school. After 
practicing law for some time, he was 
elected to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1913. Thirteen years later, 
in 1926, he became a Senator. 
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‘SENATE REPUBLICANS: Arthur Vanden- 
berg (left), President pro tempore; and 
Robert Taft, chairman of his party’s policy 

' committee. 


Later, Mr. Barkley became Senate 
majority leader and held that impor- 
tant position until the Republicans 
gained control of Congress in the 1946 
elections. He was an ardent backer of 


Tomorrow - 


The psychiatrist should not be con- 
fused with the psychologist. The 
latter studies the mind and human 
behavior, but he does not have the 
background in medicine that the 
psychiatrist must have. 

One who is considering the field of 
psychiatry should take a college pre- 
paratory course in high school. He 
must then have from two to four years 
of pre-medical work in a recognized 
college, and after that he will take the 
four-year course of study in a medical 
school. To avoid the possibility of 
not taking the right subjects in col- 
lege, the future psychiatrist should 
find out what requirements are made 
by the medical school he plans to 


EWING GALLOWAY 


CONSULTATIONS are an important part 


of a psychiatrist’s work 


attend. A list of approved medical 
colleges may be secured from the 
Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

After he completes his medical 
training and serves a year’s intern- 
ship, the future practitioner usually 
takes three or four years of post- 
graduate work in psychiatry, includ- 
ing a year or two in residence at a 
psychiatric hospital. 





Psychiatry 


When this extensive education has 
been acquired, a qualified psychiatrist 
may be associated with hospitals or 
clinics, or he may enter private prac- 
tice. One who works with an institu- 
tion may earn about $4,000 to start, 
and after several years of experience 
his earnings may be around $9,000. 
In private practice the psychiatrist 
will have a higher ineome. Accurate 
figures are not available, but it is 
estimated that the majority of prac- 
ticing psychiatrists earn about $7,000 
to $15,000 a year, and a few have 
incomes as high as $30,000. 

Work in this field is not easy. The 
psychiatrist deals entirely with people, 
and the demands upon his energy 
and personality are very great. Usu- 
ally psychiatrists who work inde- 
pendently must have their offices in 
large cities. Since the treatment is 
expensive, practitioners cannot find 
enough patients in smaller towns. 
Public clinics, however, are being es- 
tablished in some small communities, 
and these clinics employ psychiatrists. 


Thinking It Over 


A young person who is thinking of 
medicine as a career should consider 
this specialized branch of the field very 
seriously. Young women, particu- 
larly, may find it a suitable vocation. 
The old prejudice against women as 
doctors does not carry over to them as 
psychiatrists. 

Further information about psychi- 
atry may be secured from the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York; 
and from the American Board of 
Psychiatry and Neurology, 102 Second 
Avenue South West, Rochester, Min- 
nesota. 

By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 




















Tune In! 











The Federal Radio Education Come 
mittee of the U. S. Office of Education” 
recommends radio programs for stu. 
dents each month. Every week wer 
shall call attention to oné of thesg 
broadcasts. ; 

In this issue we shall discuss the? 
University of Chicago Round Tabley 
Sunday, 1:30 to 2:00 p.m., NBC. (They 
time is Eastern Standard.) | 

On this program a matter of timely) 
interest is informally discussed by a 
panel of three or four persons who) 
are considered experts on the particus’ 
lar subject. Members of the panel} 
always have different points of view, | 
When the program begins, one mem 
ber of the group tells what the sub 
ject is to be. For the next half hous 
the discussion is informal. 

If a student listens regularly to. 
this program over the course of a year,| 
he will become extremely well in= 
formed on current affairs. A printed 
copy of each Sunday’s discussion may) 
be obtained for ten cents by writing! 
the University of Chicago Round Tabla 
Chicago, Illinois. 


im the News - - Congress Leaders 


the late President Franklin Roosevelt. 
Senator Connally is the same age as 
Barkley. He was born and educated 
in Texas and, since 1917, has repre- 
sented the Lone Star State in Con- 
gress. Like his Kentucky colleague, 
Connally spent a number of years in 
the House before advancing to the 
Senate. During the war period he 
was chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Since that time he 
has taken a leading part in helping 
to shape and 
guide the foreign 
policy of the 
United States. 


* * * 

In the Senate 
there are two out- 
standing Republi- 
can leaders, 
Robert Taft and 
Arthur Vanden- 
berg. Senator 


Taft heads his (left), 


SENATE DEMOCRATS: Alben Barkley 


a 


He has been a member of the United 
States Senate since 1939. As head 
of the Labor Committee, he was co- 
author of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act 
which became law last summer. Mr. 
Taft is seeking the Republican nomi- 
nation for the presidency. 

Arthur Vandenberg was for many 
years editor of a newspaper in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. In 1928 he was 
appointed to the U. S. Senate to fill a 
vacancy, and since that time he has 
been returned to 
the Senate by 
Michigan voters 
at every election. 
Mr. Vandenberg 
has been an out- 
standing leader of 
international co- 
operation both in 
his party and in 
the nation. He is 
chairman of the 
Foreign Relations 
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ity 
party’s steering 
committee, and is 
generally recognized _as.. Republican 
spokesman on national affairs. Mr. 
Vandenberg’s specialty is foreign 
relations. He has represénted this 
country as a delegate at. numerous 
international meetings. 

Robert Taft, the son of former 
President William Howard Taft, prac- 
ticed law for a number of years in 
Cincinnati, and served for a dozen 
years in the Ohio State Legislature. 


nally, ranking Democratic member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


; and Tom Con- 
Committee and is 
president pro tem- 
pore of the Senate. He and Taft are 


the leading Republican senators. 
= & # 


At the head of the two major parties 
in the House of Representatives are 
Republican Joseph Martin and Demo- 
crat Sam Rayburn. Mr. Martin is 
now Speaker of the House, a job which 
gives him considerable influence over 
legislation. When the Democrats had 


control of the House, the position of” 
Speaker was held for a number of 
years by Mr. Rayburn. He is now | 
minority leader of the House. 

Mr. Martin has represented a Mas) 
sachusetts district in Congress since} 
1924. He became Republican leader 
of the House in 1939 and, when the) 
Republicans came into control of 


; PHOTOS BY H® & 
HOUSE LEADERS: Joseph Martin, 
(left), Republican, Speaker of 
House; and | Sam Rayburn, Deme 
ity . 





Congress, he was the logical choicé 
as Speaker. Under the new Presix 
dential Succession Act, he stands next 
in line to Mr. Truman. j 

Although he was born in Tennessee; 
Mr. Rayburn has made his home iff 
Texas for a long time. After a few 
years as a state legislator in Texas 
he was elected to the House of Repre= 
sentatives in 1913 and has been ther 
ever since, Rayburn became Housé 
Speaker in 1940 and kept the post 
until Martin succeeded him. 

By Howarp O. SWEET. — 





